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it has not been my own personal experience; in every new poem or play 
I have aimed at my own spiritual emancipation and purification — for a 
man shares the responsibility and the guilt of the society to which he 
belongs." This last sentence, it is hardly necessary to point out, is in line 
with all of Tolstoi's thinking and all of Maeterlinck's, and is, again, that 
sense of man's being a part of the infinite whole which is gaining such 
rapid ground over the world to-day. 

If the essay on Tbsen may be looked upon as a quite serious study it 
is impossible to take the essay on Shaw in the same spirit. Mr. Hender- 
son handles Shaw over-lightly, and it may be said that beyond a few points 
of personality and a witticism or two absolutely nothing that is new is 
added to the world's knowledge of that great ironical dramatist. 

In like kind the essay on Meredith is utterly inadequate. Indeed, it 
is far too late in the day for thirty pages upon Meredith, unless they be 
of most illuminating kind, to have any special value. The essay on Wilde 
has some excellent phrases, and we are grateful for the " ease of blas- 
phemy " and the " commercialization of audacity." The symbol of art is 
no longer in Wilde's hands "a noble muse, but only a tricky jade." The 
" Duchess of Padua " is certainly overrated by Mr. Henderson, as " The 
Importance of Being Earnest," the very best of Wilde's jeu d'esprit, is 
underrated. 

Voltaire has said that a serious book must never be written seriously, 
and yet no man more willingly shed his life's blood to express his con- 
victions than Voltaire himself. The crime of Wilde's life was that he 
was never in earnest a moment about anything but his own vanity. It 
will doubtless be this lack, more than anything else, which will brand his 
work as ephemeral. 

Of the essay on Maeterlinck one can only say that it is not particularly 
illuminating and that it contains nothing the intelligent reader would not 
derive directly from the works themselves. 

On the whole this volume has the merit of being a volume of inter- 
pretive criticism of which we have far too little, and we are grateful for 
it even though it has the defect of rather dim illumination. 



Attitudes and Avowals. By Richard Le Gallienne. New York: 
John Lane Company, 1910. 

The measure of a book's vitality is in the stimulus it gives to activity, 
its power of begetting further thought. Richard Le Oallienne has a pretty 
mind, a pretty feminine mind full of charming fancies, and one can read 
his book through, all the twenty-four essays in its three hundred and forty- 
two pages and come away with nothing but an occasional and ephemeral 
pleasing phrase gathered. It is a question whether it is ever worth while 
to gather together into book form the flotsam and jetsam of regular 
magazine utterance. No man can think things worth thinking once a 
week or once a month, and who for his living attempts to do this must 
realize that his utterance is the idle chatter of an idle hour; his passion 
for the printed page, his reverence for the covers of a book, should save 
him the humiliation of seeing these idle moments gathered up into per- 
manent form. Who knows but that an adequate punishment in a future 
life would be the humiliation of reading over again the things we have 
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thought fit in this life to put in a book and circulate. At any rate, if one 
may say that there is nothing shocking or wrong or evil or corrupting in 
Mr. Le Gallienne's book, one may with like candor say that there is nothing 
noble or strong or original or vital or interesting. Table talk makes 
best reading when the author of it does not make the selection. When 
the man who utters it earns his daily bread by turning it out it is not 
likely to be of great vitality. Probably literature only exists where nobody 
works for money and nobody works for fame. 



On Something. By H. Belloc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1911. 

Despite our habitual aversion to scraps and patches, Mr. Belloe's thirty 
little sketches within the compass of two hundred and sixty-six pages 
must be praised. A light, holdable, cheerful, easily read little volume 
it is, full of mirth and observation and experiences and pictures of far- 
away places. The book is an ideal one to read on a railway train or a 
sea voyage or wherever concentrated attention is not necessary. All light 
reading need not be fiction, and dipping into this graceful volume we 
come across a delightful description of the cathedral of St. Front in 
Perigueux of the Perigord; a treasured reference to the church of Brou; 
a delightful portrait of a child; a child's questionings as to fairyland; 
an exquisite sketch of the significance of sacramental things; bits of 
real poetry; and a tale that holds in it all the sense of home; such things, 
fragments indeed, but nourishing fragments, are gathered together in this 
charming little book. 

As to the author, he has evidently taken the advice of his own Wan- 
dering Peter. " Look you, good people all, in your little passage through 
the daylight, get to see as many hills and buildings and rivers, fields, books, 
men, horses, ships and precious stones as you can possibly manage to do. 
. . . For my part, I followed out my fate. And I propose, in spite of 
my numerous iniquities, by the recollection of my many joys in the 
glories of this earth, as by corks, to float myself in the sea of nothingness 
until I reach the regions of the Blessed and the pure in heart." 



Soul and Circumstance. By Stephen Berrien Stanton. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. 

" The concrete is limited both in suggestiveness and in appeal, but the 
abstract has a world-wide currency," says the author of this volume, and 
any one wOio has the patience to read his work through will believe that 
he is therein stating with candor his own theory, for his book is a warning 
example of the tragedy of floating forever in the dim inane. There is 
evidently good stuff in this book, as one can prove by a citation here and 
there, but the garment in which the thought goes clothed is simply shock- 
ing. There are whole pages of abstract nouns; there are detached mo- 
notonous sentences, all of an equal length; there is no flow either of the 
thought or of the form and there is nothing to grip hold of. Never once 
are you allowed to get your feet or your hands on solid ground and hold on 
for a bit. It is Emerson more transcendentalized. One may open the 
book at random anywhere and find pages of nouns like " supplementation, 
experience, forgetfulness, elaboration, thought, superstructure, height, 



